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Tue “LADY OF ST. TROPEZ,” now 
PERFORMING AT THE St. JAMES’S, 
OLYMPIC, CITY OF LONDON, 
VICTORIA, PAVILION & MARY- 
LEBONE Tuearres. 


This deeply interesting drama, which has 
attracted such universal applause in the 
French capital, has been altered, adapted, 
and produced at many of our theatres; the 
plot partaking so largely of the Melo-drama 
colored with the domestic, and a good quan- 
tity of the horrible, makes it just the charac- 
ter of entertaiment that generally draws 
large numbers to our minor stages. The 
two principal characters, have very good re- 
presentatives at each theatre, as will beseen 
by the following: 

George Maurice. Hortense. 
St. James’s, Lemaitre Mad. Clarisse 
Olympic, Waldron Miss Davenport 
Victoria, Osbaldiston Miss Vincent 
City, T. Brown _— Miss Melville 
Pavilion, Denvil, Mrs. Bland 
Marylebone, C. Dilloe 
L<c it be understood that we wish to enter 
into no comparisons, between the relative 
talents of the gentlemen who enact ; Maurice 
of course takes the lead, and Miss Daven- 





port to our taste carries off the palm as Hor- 
tense. And so dismissing this portion of the 
sub(ect, we detail the plot of this extrordi- 
nary drama. Hortense, the daughter of Count 
de Auberive, loves and is loved in return by 
Charles de Arbet, a young cousin of the 
Count, and dependent on his bounty. At 
the opening of the piece, the young couple, 
confident in the affection and generosity of 
the Count, determine to confida to him the 
secret of their mutual attachment. Charles 
d’Arbel, unwilling to remain longer de- 
pendent, has just received his diploma, asa 
physician, and had been on the point of ac- 
cepting an appointment in a distant country, 
but Hortense’s axowal of her affection and 
assurances of her father’s eventual consent, 
have revived his hopes, and determined him 
toremain. Charles is an orphan, aud has 
during the first years of his life been de- 
pendent on the care and liberality of an un- 
known protector, whom he has vainly en- 
deavoured to discover. Latterly, however, 
he had been taken into the house of the 
Bount d’ Auberive, and treated by him asa 
son. The vows and protestations of the 
young couple are put an end to by the ar- 
rixal of Langlois the notary, with his wife, 
Pauline, al grande coquette, Langlois is the 
bearer of melancholy tidings. The Count 
has, some years since, unknown to his daugh- 
ter, been visited by a dreadful family misfor- 
tune, to conceal which he has given a sum 
equal to half his fortune,, The bank where 
the residue was placed. has just failed, the 
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creditor who has lent him the money, claims 
a restitution, which will leave the Count and 
his child beggars. This creditor, M. George 
Maurice, though a rough sailor, is a man of 
feeling and generosity, and finding the sum 
owing to him comprises the whole of the 
Count’s remaining fortune, he tears up the 
parchment, which would assign it to him; 
but the old nobleman is too proud to accept 
a gifteven from so delicate and generous a 
donor. There is left but one resource. 
George Maurice offers his hand to Mdlle- 
@’ Auberive, which the latter, in a transport 
of filial devotion, accepts, to the overwhelm- 
ing delight of George, who has before seen 
and humbly admired from far the beautiful 
and high-born Hortense. lu the second act 
Charles is staying at an inn on his way to 
his distant mission, whither he is sent by 
the unhappy Hortense, hoping to conceal 
from him the event which has given the 
death blow to all his prospects of happiness. 
But alas! travellers arrive at the inn, and 
Charles soon finds out that it is his faithless 
Hortense who is now, as Madame, Maurice, 
travelling with her husband towards his es- 
tate. His despair may be imagined. Hor- 
tense, half-distracted and dreading a meeting 
between the two, cannot conceal from her 
husband’s solicitude her violent grief and 
agitation, and finally swoons at his feet. The 
unhappy George sees in a moment all his 
visions of happiness dispelled, and deter- 
mines from that moment never to distress 
his wife by the exhibition of an affection 
which he has too late discovered is not par- 
ticipated by her. The uuhappy Hortense, 
tormented by importune recollections, 
grieved by the evident sadness and estrange- 
ment of her husband, and annoyed by the 
impertinence and ill nature of Antoine, a 
relation of George’s, who with his wife lives 
in the house, spends a wretched life. The 
malice of Antoine discovers at length to the 
unhappy George the secret of his wife’s de- 
spair, with numberless additions suggested 
by his secret spite and envy, and George, in 
a moment of deep indignation, makes a will 
in which all his large fortune, wrested from 
his wife, will pass into the possession of 
Antoine. The latter, impatient to profit by 
the fortune of the present moment, drugs 
the cup of Maurice. A long and dangerous 
jliness followed, in which George is at- 
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tended with the utmost tenderness and de- 
votion by his calumniated wife. His feel- 
ings are softened by her watchful care, his 
former tenderness returns, but the Doctor, 
bringing with him Charles d’Arbel, who has 
returned from his travels, and has been 
always ignorant of the name of Hortense’s 
husband, arrives. They declare the potion 
taken by Maurice, to be poisoned, and sus- 
picion rests on his unfortunate wife. Mau- 
rice, horror-struck, but generous to the last, 
entreats her to fly the vengeance of the law, 
which is already preparing to stretch forth 
itshand upon her. Accident discovered to 
him, at the same time, the identity of Charles 
d’ Arbel, the young doctor, with the fiance of 
Hortense, and with the child whom his secret 
protection had watched oyer with such tender 
care; and he, with a noble effort of mag- 
nanimity, proposes (as he feels death draw- 
ing near) that Hortense should save her life 
were it only to make that of Charles happy. 
All her protestations of innocence, her firm 
resolxe to stay and confront her accusers 
cannot convince him--but he catches in a 
glass, the reflections of Antoine’s figure emp- 
tying the fatal powder into his potion, The 
real murderer stands discovered, Hortense’s 
innocence is proclaimed, and the last breath 
of the dying man recommends his slandered 
wife to the care and love of Charles. 

THE DRAMA. 

——- 
HAY MARKET. 

The dramatic author who has the good 
fortune to have a comedy accepted at the 
Haymarket, is half way on the road to suc- 
cess, the company being picked and made 
up of the leading performers in that pecu- 
liar branch of the drama. In the present 
instance Mr. Peake has endeavoured to ex- 
pose that besetting sin, the desire of being 
better than one’s neighbour, the longing 
possessed by so many who wish to step above 
their station; but who in time are generally 
vanquised by their own weapons. ‘The 
Sheriff of the County” is certainly one of 
the most amusing works we have witnessed 
for some time; many of the situations are 
exceedingly good, and much of it witty. 
Ellen Forrester, by Miss Julia Bennett, is a 
gem that cannot be too highly prized ; Mr. 
and Mrs, Hollylodge, by Farren and Mrs. 
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Glover, and Miss Crawley, by Mrs. Humby, 
were excellent ; a young lady of the name 
of Telbin pleased us in the small character 
of Marian. Buckstone kept the house in a 
roar of laughter ; and Webster played Non- 
pareil to the life. The comedy was given 
for repetition every night. 
SADLER’S WELLS. 

The revival of “King Richard the Third,” 
from the text of Shakespeare, has created a 
great sensationat the theatre, for it is worded 
to excess every night of its representation. 
Mr. Phelps deserves credit for his perseve- 
rance and ability in producing the plays of 
our immortal bard, inso eostly a manner no- 
thing is left undone by way of scenic effect, 
that can add to the beauty of the represen- 
tation. Of the present version of ‘* Richard 
the Third,” many objections may be raised 
much of the telling points are left out, while 
those that are substituted fail to give equal 
effect, and creates a disappointment to those 
who have listened to the language which has 
been used for the last century. We have 
neither time, space, or disposition to wade 
through the various scenes that are altered, 
and we earnestly recommend all those who 
are disposed to hear the original text, to 
witness its representation. The acting of 
Mrs. Warner will repay them for their time. 
It is in suce parts as Margaret she excels, 
for nothing can be finer, or rivet the atten- 
tion of an audience to a greater extent than 
her declamation in this character. Mr. 
Phelps 1s a judicious clever actor, and always 
pleases, let the part be what it may. He 
cannot offend, but to our thinking, as the 
part is so altered from what we have been 
accustomed to see; he has not the advan- 
tages he otherwise would have had, and 
thereby the character becomes a minor one, 
and leaves the actor little to take advantaga 
of. Mr. Marston, as Henry, gave the dream 
“‘Oh, I have passed a miserable night,” in a 
most expressive manner. Mr. G. Bennett, 
as Buckingham, was up in this part to a 
.nicety and no doubt plays it superior to any 
actor on the stage. Mr. Morton, a very 
careful and rising actor, who played 7'yrreli, 
rather surprised us, his readings were very 
der.ect, and the character as originally writ- 
ven isa prominent one. Mr, Bird, formerly 
of this theatre, is much improved since his 
journey to the French cepital, with Macrea- 





dy. Mr. J. Webster, as Richmond, with his 
armour, looked like a prince, but we find 
the part cut down very much. The combat 
between him and Phelps was terrific and 
drew down immense applause. The scenery, 
as we before said, is beatifully painted, and 
is by far the best efforts of Mr. Fenton the 
artist. We are glad to observe that a great 
acquisition has been made to the orchestre, 
which gives Mr. Montgomery. who has the 
direction of the music, a better chance of 
displaying his judgment in the selections 
which, upon this occasion does him great 
credit. 


PRINCESS’S. 

The tragedy of ‘* Macbeth” has brought 
good houses, and a repetition of it will take 
clace three times a week. It is got up ina 
manner that reflects great credit upon the 
management; and although we cannot com- 
pliment Mr. Forest upon his representation 
of Macbeth as a whole, yet we are decidedly 
of opinion, there are portions of his per- 
formance whfch are worthy of particular no- 
tice; the Banqueting Scene, for instance, 
is certainly marked by great energy and 
force, and draws down well.earned applause. 
Of Miis Cushman’s Lady Macbeth, much 
has been said by the daily press, we agree 
that we have not had any actress since the 
days of Mr. Siddons, that has been capa- 
ble of giving so sublime a picture of this 
masculine character as this lady represents 
to us, the performance is marked by so much 
vigor and expresston, that our pen faulters 
at a description of her mighty powers. 


STRAND. 

The burlesque of ‘ Antigone,” is now 
fully established in public favor, and no 
doubt will run for a considerable length of 
time of time. The parts allotted to Messrs. 
Hall and Wild, are so well calculated to 
shew their comic powers that it is evident 
they enjoy the fun as we'l as the audsence; 
indeed, if an actor enjoys his part he will 
not let any opportunity slip to take advan- 
tage of making every sentance tell, which is 
easily seen by an observance of their acting. 

The piece is well cast, and well put upon 
the stage ; and as extravaganzas and bur- 
leque seems to be the order of the day, the 
manager may think himself fortunate in ob- 
taining so clever a one. 
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PROVINCIAL. 

Piymoutn 'THratReE.—On Monday, the 
17th, Mr. C. Kean took his benefit, and the 
house was crammed to suffocation, Mr. 
Harvey, the manager, again entcred into a 
second engagement with these favorites here 
and appeared on Wednesday, in ** Richard 
the Third.” Friday, ‘‘ Macbeth,” Macbeth, 
Mr. C. Kean, Lady Macbeth, Mrs. C. Kean. 
On Monday, the 24th, “ The Gamester,” 
and “ 'The Wonder,” being for the benefit of 
Mrs. C, Kean, and positively their last ap- 
pearance. The engagement of those talent- 
ed performers, have been a good speculation 
for the manager, whose term of the theatre 
finishes with next week, it having been let 
for aterm of seven years to W. Newcombe, 
Esq. of Bath, and lessee of the Swansea 
theatre, at a rental of £130, perannum. A 
decided bargain, considering the Plymouth 
theatre being the largest aud handsomest 
out of London. 

The “ Infant Sappho’”’ is here, and per- 
forms on Monday, the 24th, at the Assembly 
Rooms, Royal Hotel. 

Devonport THEATRE. ~ Monday, the 
24th, for the benefit of Mrs. Hartell. A 
new drama, from the pen of the same lady, 
called “The Trance; or, a Legend of Mount 
Edgecombe,” with other entertainments, to 
conclude with the farce of the “ Windmill.” 
Doel. the manager, has this season, raised 
the Devonport theatre to that estimation 
befitting such a populours and improving 
town. 





THE DRUNKARD. 
CHAPTER THE SECOND. 





“* How do I look,” said one of the prettiest 
looking faces, with one of those expressive 
smiles indicative of self-satisfaction. ‘ You 
look beautiful,” replied one who as her wait- 
ing maid seemed heartily tired of the office. 
“Well, I am glad we've done,” said the 
mistress, seating herself, so as in no way to 
disarrange her dress ; then musing to her- 
self, she uttered, “I wonder why dear Mr, 
Johnson has not arrived.” “ I will go and 
learn if there is any news,” said the maid, 
glad of any excuse to leave the room. The 
place we are thus peering about was our he- 
roine’s dressing room, who fully attired in 
bridal array, sat gazing intently on a minia- 
ture she had taken from her bosom. 

‘There was a pensive softness in her eye, 
That spoke of purity, and truth, and love.” 


and one could not help envying the elected 
of her heart, whose lineaments traced on the 
ivory in her hand, seemed to give her such 
delight. A footstep aroused her, in another 
moment Mr. Johnson entered, she flew to- 
wards him, and throwing herself in his arms, 
told by her tears how glad she was to see 
him. “Oh my kind protector, my more 
than father,” she murmured, “ how glad I 
am to see you,” mutual expressions of plea- 
sure were given utterance by each. Mr. 
Johnson led her to her seat, and as he seated 
himself by her side, his eye caught sight of 
the miniature ; taking it in his hand he said, 
“This, Emma, is George’s miniature?”? A 
blush was her only reply. “ I would,” he 
continued, “this marriage could be deferred,’ 
“ Deferred,” she ejaculated, with a look of 
surprise. “Yes, my more than child, I have 
heard many things against him, indeed I 
doubt the propriety of the match altogether.’ 
Vain were his arguments, the loving girl 
having recovered from the first shock his 
words had given, pleaded so hard and so 
eloquently in her lover’s behalf, that spite 
of his better sense, Mr, Johnson began to 
think he had formed a hasty opinion of the 
intended bridegroom, he therefore put an 
end to their conversation, and determined 
to let things take their chance; placing her 
hand within his arm, he led her tothe draw- 
ing room, where the ceremony was to be 
performed, and in which the company had 
already assembled, 


(To be continued.) 


MEMORANDA. 
Sunpay, Mar. 2.—Fourth Sunday in Lent, 
Monpay, Mar.3.—Macready born, 1793. 
Turspay, Mar. 4.—Otway born, 1658. 
Wepnespay, Mar. 5. | Dr. Arne died 1773. 
Tuurspay, Mar. 6.---11h. 10m. long 
Fripay, Mar. 7.—Revival of the “ Siege of 
Belgrade, 1836. 
Saturpay, Mar. 8.—Mozart’s widow died 
at Salsburg, 1842, aged 85. 
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MISERIES OF MANAGEMENT, 
In the year 1829, I found myself engaged 








by the proprietors of a country theatre, to 
conduct it for twelve nights; at the expira- 
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tion of that time, my success was so satisfac. 
tory to the aforesaid proprietor, that he 
brought me up to town with him and placed 
me at one of the minor theatres (although 
dignified with the title of Royal) to act the 
manager by proxy, and since that period I 
have so remained, but exposed to the worst 
of satire. In the first place, my situation 
being no sinecure, it is open to the whim 
and caprice of the proprietors , in the second 
it is attacked by every, journal that contains 
a line relative to theatricals. The critics 
live but in abusing me.—If Mr. B. has neg- 
lected to comb his bautus, they say, “ Why 
does not the manager see to this?” Ifa 
scene is misplaced, or a wing disarranged, 
I am blamed; and do what I may to prevent 
a recurrence of such accident, still am I as- 
sailed with fresh-made breaches. If I suf- 
fer in my feelings outside of the theatre, I 
suffer from them‘ten times more inside, for 
there my labours are inccssint, and my re- 
ward fatigue, vexation a1d disappointment, 
At eleven o’clock I go to rehearsal, and am 
occupied till half-past, in arranging a group 
of forty or fifty cledhopping fellows who are 
to open our new piece with a grand march: 
this over, at twelve, the ladies and gentlemea 
of the ‘* corps dramatique” repeat their seve- 
ral parts to me, and J go through the charac- 
ter of the petty-fogging schoolmaster to 
perfection, though with more difficulty ; for 
my scholars being adults, it is as hard 30 
knock a proper pronunciation into their 
heads, as it would be to knock sense out. 
The task being finished, I go home and re- 
turn at half-past five, to see all is right, and 
everything prepared for the rising of the cur- 
tain, At twenty minutes past six, the call. 
boy announces a “Gemman below,” at the 
same time giving me his card. I read the 
words ‘‘ I, R. Fineplot, Esq.,” and direct 
that the gentleman be immediately shown 
into my private room. The overture has 
begun, but the gentleman must be seen, 
having the original MSS. of that ancient 
melo drama, the “ Hot Icicle,” in his pos- 
session, and for which my master, the pro- 
prietor,has deputed me to bid a sum. Com- 
pliments passed, I prepare for the treaty, 
and am just observing, how advantageous it 
will be for him to have a connexion with our 
theatre —that the concern is altogether a 
most profitable—ready money for every 
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thing,—when lo! and behold, I hear onr 
principal tragic hero, Tom Straingut, bawl- 
ing out as loud as he can, “ Well then, tell 
the manager I'll be dashed if I go upon the 
stage till I’m paid my last week’s salary.” 
I stammer, stutter, and apologize to Mr. 
Fineplot, and rush out to the enraged 
speaker, who, to my sorrow, I perceive has 
prevailed upon the whole company to strike, 
and I am assailed by the ladies and gentle- 
men with the most bitter invectives. 1 urge 
them to proceed,—I beg, I implore,—swear 
that the theatre will be ruined. but all to no 
purpose ; the devil astep will either of them 
stir, and Iam at last compelled to pen a 
hasty note to the proprietor, to state the cir- 
cumstances, and to request a sum of money 
to appease their clamours. I show them the 
note I have written, but cannot get either of 
them to move until they know the result of 
it. As ill luck will have it, the house is re- 
markably full, and I am compelled to appear 
befere the audience, to request the favour 
of their usual indulgence (usually under 
similar circumstances), a performer, men- 
tioning his name, not having come to his 
time. The bait is taken, and overture begins 
again. At length the proprictor’s answer 
comes, and in it assurance that all the actors 
and actresses are to be paid halt their sala- 
ries about ten o’clock, or as soon as the half- 
price has been collected from the different 
part of the house. This gives general satis- 
faction, and all are pleased, with the excep- 
of the gentleman whose name I borrowed 
before the audience, and he calls me asneak 
for saying he was absent when he was dressed 
andready. He goes on the stage, and his 
part occasions him to say, *‘ What have I 
done, that thus the tempest round me howls 
a dismal note?” Which apropos to the 
humour of the audience, procures him a 
shower of groans, and cries of “Off, off.” I 
all the while in a terrible fright, lest he 
should put up and tell the truth; but the 
poor fellow having a wife and starving fa- 
mily, is a better judge and remains silent, 
thereby thinking to gain at least his money, 
Ten o’clock arrives, with it, into my room, 
the whole list of actors, male and female, to- 
gether with the scene shifters, scene painters, 
copyists, call boys printers, authors, bill 
stickers, stage sweepers, lanip-lighters and 
dressers. 
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I should have willingly left the theatre 
unperceived, but the ladies and gentlemen 
look upon me as a foster father, and endea- 
vour to prove their kin, by sticking to me 
close for the remainder of the evening. The 
curtain has just dropped, when in swaggers 
the little great man, looking extremely big 
in his own eyes, and uttering a number of 
horrid oaths, to prove himself a gentleman, 
highly insulted by any of his rascals daring 
to ask for such a thing as their paltry wages. 
The rascals are, however, paid, and the pro- 
prietor’s abuse turns from them to me, for 
suffering such a crew of beggarly vagabonds to 
disturb him, when he was in the midst of 
business of the highest importance with 
Mr. 

These are but a few of the grievances to 
which I am exposed; and really did the 
public know one half the insults and contri- 
vances to which a theatrical jstage manager 
is subject, they would pity our unfortunate 
race, from the bottom of their hearts. I be- 
came a manager, and in that capacity, bar- 
tered my feelings and my sense for a transi- 





, at the sign of — 


tory devotion in my profession. Amongst 
my duties I am not ashamed to say, is to be 
found the knack of bill puffing, and for a 
long time flattered myself, that my endea- 
vours to gull (a phrase common in the green 
room) the public, have served as a stimulus 
to others, but whose condition in society 
ought to have made them above practising 
a deception so despicable. 





TO THE EDITOR, 

Sirn,—Among the many letters which 
have appeared in your unique Publication 
on the “ State of the Legitimate Drama,’ 
I have not seen one that has borne directly 
upon the subject. ‘That the Drama has 
digressed to a great extent, no one can for 
a moment deny; but we may thank the ma- 
nagers of the present day for it. It is that 
destructive system of “ starring”—destruc- 
tive alike to the profession as to the Drama, 
that has in a great measure been the means 
of bringing it to the state it is, When we 
look back to the days of Kemble, Kean 
Young, and many others (whose names are 
familiar to the play-going Public even of 
the preseut day), the Drama was supported 
in a way that not only bore out the ideas of 
the great and sublime Author, but carried 
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conviction to the hearts of the audience, 
Such a thing as a tragedy being placed on 
the stage without a sufficient concentration 
of talent to carry out the Author’s intentions, 
was not known. In the present day of 
‘* starring,’ we have, for instance, the tra- 
gedy of “Hamlet” produced with such a 
man as Macready, Vandenhoff, Betty, or 
other of equal talent, to support the prin- 
cipal character; but where are the other 
characters, as Laertes, Horatio, and others 
of equal import ?—filled up by subordinates, 
who have scarce ability sufficient to support 
a second-rate character in a melo-drama ! 
It would appear by this, that managers con- 
sidered the brilliancy of the “star” suffi- 
cient to illumine the other actors ; thus the 
disparagement of the two classes being so 
great, it must tend materially to lessen the 
confidence of those who do not possess that 
ability, and shew their imperfections the 
more glaringly, thus bringing the Drama 
into contempt. Can we then wonder, when 
we see Shakspere made such a puppet-show 
of in our National Theatres, that the Public 
should preferZseeing him butchered on the 
boards of the minor ones! If we refer to 
Sadler’s Wells, the only house out of the 

nuimber where the legitimate Drama is sup- 

ported in a manner approximating to the 

olden times, we have a sufficient proof that 
the principal cause of its decline rests with 

the managers, ‘There may be many other 
reasons assigned---the taste of the play- 

going Public may have changed to a certain 

extent. Another is, that a great portion of 
that class cannot afford to pay the prices of 
the larger houses; and those who can do so 

are prevented by the scanty entertainment 

provided. Let managers use a little more 

discrimination in the selection of their com- 
pany (for there is certainly no lack of talent), 
and I do think they will still find the Public 
willing to appreciate their exertions. 


F. H. 





ROSSINI 

AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

The birth day of Rossini affords us an op- 
portunity of testifying our opinions of the 
talent of a man whose productions have 
been the light of the stage in all countries, 
and have been universally admired within 
the aristocratic walls of the Italian Operas 
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of London and Paris, the National at Berlin, 
the San Carlo, at Naples, La Tenice, at Ve- 
nice, the Valle, at Rome, and La Scala, vt 
Milan, whose genius has spread far and wide 
through every civilized nation. 

To decide which of our living composers 
apprsaches nearest to perfection would be a 
task we could not undertake; but to shew 
in what instances we prefer the music ofRos- 
sini to his contemporaries, is a task we may 
allot to ourselves without fear of an opposite 
opinion, for which we acknowledge the text 
and discrimination exhibited in many of the 
charming ballads of own countrymen, we 
feel that in great, massive. and powerful 
musical works, we are much in the back 
ground, and though Michael Balfe favors us 
frequently wiih long operas that occupy 
nearly three hours in representatiou, from 
which, in many instances, we may select two 
or three sweet plaintive airs, we own they 
are but too often tinged with a want of 
originality ;* while Barnett exists only in 
the memory, whenever we hear “ Farewell 
to the Mountain,” we long for another opera 
from him ; and the same craving exists with 
us for a new work from the composer of 
“ Amilie,” two bright stars in the British 
musical firmament, who have almost forgot- 
ten to shine upon us, leaving us but Bene- 
dict, who seldom has a fair chance of display- 
ing his powers! though for our own part, 
we consider him capable of producing as 
much, if not more than those already men- 
tioned: there is a solidity, a body a fullness 
in his music that bespeaks great talent, and 
a thorough knowledge of the theme he pro- 
fesses. Then ihere is Donizetti, prolific Do- 
nizetti, who writes operas by steam, but like 
the Vegetable Pills, Brandy and Salt, and 
Galvanic Ring remedies, their popularity, 
thocgh sometimes great, lasts but for a short 
season and dies away, ina less period than 
the full summer emerald leaf occupies be- 
fore it falls from the branch a crisp withered 
remnant of what was once thought so beau- 
tiful, Then there are Spohr and Mendell- 
sohn, who recal to our memory many of the 
old masters, and then we are led to think 
of Pacini, Thalberg, and other continental 
favorites. But with the memory of what 





* Two instances of this characiers were strongly 
visible in the “Fair Land of Poland,” in the ‘‘ Bohe- 
mian Girl,” and the duet ‘ Twenty large Domains,’, 
in the * Castle of Aymon.” 





has been done by all these gentlemen, with 
the many amusing hours we have spent with 
each of them still impending over us, we 
feel that the talent of Rossini stands in front 
of them, knowing that ere he reached thirty- 
seven years, he had completed forty-four 
fine operas, many of which are stock pieces, 
and draw crowded audiences whenever and 
wherever they are represented. 


But now he has given up the seoular for 
the sacred, the theatre for the cathedral, the 
opera for the oratorio, and soon after com- 
mencing another department in the arena of 
Euterpe, brings to light the unsurpassed 
modern oratorio of the “ Stabat Mater.” A 
circumstance highly gratifying to every 
Englishman occurred on the first represent- 
ation of this splendid work. On this oc- 
casion Rossini had the ehoice of all the 
prime donne in Italy for the representation 
of the principal character; immediately, 
and without hesitation, he fixed on Clara 
Novello, the British Queen of Song, and at 
the conclusion of the celebrated soprano 
solo, the “Inflammatus,” with feelings 
worked to the highest pitch, and tears of joy 
flowing from his eyes, he rushed forward to 
embrace her, exclaiming “ Ora son contento.”” 

On the twenty-ninth of February, 1844, 
he had reached the age of fifty -two; whether 
he celebrated his birth on the last day of 
February or the first of March, when it does 
not happen to be bissextile, we do not know ; 
but those members of the profession, and 
those admirers of true genius, who assembled 
round his festive board to wish long life and 
happiness to the composer of the “ Barber 
of Seville,” the ‘ Cerentola,” and other 
splendid works, must enjoy a pleasure in 
which many British lovers of music-would 
like to participate. 

His musical works, with the dates of their 
production, the different countries in which 
they have appeared, and a few remarks on 
the general character of his music, will form 
the second and concluding portion of this 
article. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
London, Feb. 21, 1845. 
Srr,---In continuation of the subject on 
which I addressed you last week, I beg to 
call to the remembrance of those zanies for 
whose especial edification my letter was in- 
tended, that the first idea of a ballet ori- 
ginated in the works of those ve y drama- 
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tists, which many profess to have studied, 
but who really do not know (dramatically 
speaking) “a hawk from a hand-saw,” let 
the wind blow S. W. E, or N. 

In the first tragedy ever written, which 
was called “Gorboduc,” and upon which 
Shakspere, founded his “ King Lear,” each 
act is preceded by a ballet, that is by a dumb 
show of the events about to be yerformed accom- 
panied by “ slowe musicke.”’ That this ‘dumbe 
showe’ was continued up to the time of 
Shakspere there is no doubt, for we find a 
ballet in ‘* Hamlet,” namely, prexious to 
the representation of the interlude in that 
sublime tragedy; thus it appears that Shaks- 
pere himself planned a bailet, which is a nut 
that the ‘legitimates’ will find some trouble 
in cracking. 

After the first publication of “ Hamlet,” 
printed descriptive ballets are not so easily 
met with, but still they are far from being 
unfrequent. 

In “ Microcosmus”? by Ths. Nabbes, a 
nondescript sort of drama, in which the style 
of the old mystery aed miracle plays is 
strangely jumbled with the more modern 
one---printed for the first time, after having 
been “ presenjed at the Blaekfriars with 
much applause.” Upwards of fixe and 
twenty years after “ Hamlet,” we still find 
a ballet preceding each act; and in Shirley’s 
beautiful tragedy of the ‘* Traitor,” prinled 
shortly previous to the gredt rebellion, ballet 
still continues. 

I bave proved, therefore, by facts not to 
be controverted, that ballet was a staple 
attraction of the stage, from its origin up to 
the rebellion, and with your kind permission 
I will prove that it has so contimued from 
the restoration to the present time. 


DRAMATICUS, 
CHIT-CHAT. 





Covent GARDEN closed very unexpect- 
edly on Saturday. The proprietors state il 
is their intention to open again on the 10th 
of next month, with a variety of entertain- 
ments totally different. What they are 
to consist of we have yet to learn, 

Weare informed from a source we can 
rely upon, that the tragedy of “Antigone” is 
to be brought out at one of the large thea- 
tres. Is Mr. Bunn turning his attention to 
the sublime and beautiful ? 





To Corresyaoniiestis. 


—_—~<>——- 
W. F.---Was Mr. Laurent, the present ma- 
nager of Covent Garden, ever proprietor 
of Her Majesty’s theatre? Yes. 










M. A. F.—We are glad to find he coincides 
with our remarks, if he will send us the 
M.S. we will, with pleasure give it pub- 
licity. 

A Constant Reaper.---Can you inform 
me how many times Her Majesty has vi- 
sited the National theatre, since she came 
to the throne---I mean Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden? Ask Mr. Bunn, she 
went to see the Wild Beasts and Van 
Amburgh frequently. 

Dramaricus,---Will see we have complied 
with his request, 

A Avxtns.---Can you please to inform me 
the age of Mr. Sinclair, and when he first 
appeared? He was born in 1790, and 
made his first appearance at Covent Gar- 
den, in 1811, in the character of Don Car- 
los, in the ** Duenna,” 

Junus.---Pray how old should you suppose 
Miss Cushman to be? She has the ap- 
pearance of a person about thirty. 

A. Rirey.---We will forward the Journal 
Weekly for a quarter, and pay the postage 
for 2s. 6d. 

An Op Sus.--.Mr. Bartley has had ill 
health for some time, we believe he will 
not play again. 

ANTIGONE.--- We are obliged bythe corres- 
poustence, and shall avail ourselves of the 
poetry. 

Lisson.---Many thanks for the papers, 








Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
communications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed to the Publisher, (post-paid) 
51 and 52, Paiernoster Row. 

The “ Tuearrican JournaL” sent (post-paid) 
any part of the Country, at 2s. 6d. per quarter. 

ADV cGRIISSMENTS. 

IN EIGHT LESSONS. 

IITA ) " "On 7 
\ RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 

&e.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
nt and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a methed requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ oflices, Short-hand, 

















&e. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Insti'ution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“*Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour!”— Polytechnic Jourual. 

‘* We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Science.” — The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smart’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”"—London Journal of Com 
merce. 
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